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THE GENERAL SITUATION IN MOROCCO. 

BY ION PEEDICARIS. 



When the representative of Prance went up to Fez last win- 
ter, where he still remains with hut faint hope of establishing 
the exclusive control which was the object of the Mission, the 
Moorish Government was exposed to other and even more immedi- 
ate perils than the loss of the independence which it has main- 
tained inviolate for so many centuries. 

The Sultan was then about twenty-six years old and, though 
inexperienced, was well disposed; he was, indeed, too humane to 
inspire terror among the turbulent populations over whom his 
father had ruled, men who only respect those whom they fear. 
The favor shown by him to Europeans, his love of pleasure and 
of foreign customs, and, more especially, his indifference to 
native opinion, had awakened general distrust throughout the 
Sultanate, and, worst of all, his subjects doubted his devotion to 
the faith of Islam. 

Moulai Abd-el-Aziz had nominally acceded to the throne on the 
death of his father in 1894; but, in reality, he assumed the reins 
of power only when the Grand Vizier Ahmed Ben Mousa died 
in 1900. The young Sultan was outspoken and overconfident. 
To add to his difficulties, he was a younger son by a Circassian 
mother ; while an elder brother, Moulai Mohammed (the son of a 
Moorish woman, a Shereefa of the powerful Eehamna Tribe), 
had been disqualified as his father's successor only because of his 
own turbulent disposition. 

This brother was a virtual prisoner when Abd-el-Aziz was 
proclaimed Sultan at Eabat by the desire of the late able ruler, 
Moulai-el-Hassan, the father of these two princes. 

Three years later, a serious insurrection broke out among the 
Berber mountaineers near the Algerian frontier. In 1903, the 
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leader of this movement, a certain Gilali-el-Zarhouni, estab- 
lished himself at Taza. This adventurer appeared mounted 
upon a she ass and attended by twelve followers. Owing to this 
affected humility, he was generally called Bou Hamara or " He 
of the she ass." Though El-Zarhouni professed at first to pre- 
pare the way for a claimant of royal lineage, this adventurer 
ultimately asserted that he was himself the Sultan's elder 
brother Moulai Mohammed, the rightful heir to the throne. 

At one moment, the considerable force which had flocked to his 
standard enabled the pretender to threaten Fez itself for several 
months, and though this disaster was averted, yet in a subsequent 
campaign Abd-el-Aziz, at the head of his army, was defeated and 
barely escaped capture. 

For three years Bou Hamara, or the Eogui (as he is also some- 
times called), has defied the utmost efforts of the Shereefian 
arms. The regular troops were ill affected toward the Sultan, 
while the temporary levies of Berber tribes, whom Abd-el-Aziz 
summoned to his assistance, often went over to the enemy. It 
is said that several batteries of field pieces were thus acquired 
by the rebels, while the latter are also believed to have secured 
no less than sixty thousand rifles. 

The native administration, at the best, was singularly chaotic, 
the accounts especially being in terrible disorder. 

The revenue in normal circumstances chiefly depended upon 
the process known as "squeezing." The district governors or 
kaids wrung tribute from the recalcitrant tribesmen by imprison- 
ment. The confinement without maintenance, to which these 
victims of extortion were subjected upon various irrelevant 
charges, amounted to torture. When the governors themselves 
had become enriched, they, in their turn, were compelled to dis- 
gorge their ill-gotten gains for the benefit of the imperial 
xeasury. Abd-el-Aziz, acting upon English advice, endeavored 
to remedy this state of affairs. Reforms were instituted. The 
governors were paid and the prisoners were fed. These measures, 
however, only added to the general relaxation of authority, and 
taxes could no longer be collected. 

The Sultan's reckless personal extravagance, and especially the 
costly campaigns against the pretender, completed the financial 
embarrassment; hence the duties levied at the custom-houses 
now constituted almost the only revenue at the disposition of the 
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Shereefian Government; and, of the amount collected at the 
ports, only a mere percentage reached the treasury, since a large 
proportion remained in the hands of the local functionaries. 

It had long become evident that the Sultan would not be able 
lo defend himself indefinitely without assistance, and the foreign 
Governments most directly interested in the maintenance of order 
in the Sultanate were forced to discuss measures that might 
meet the requirements of the perilous situation. 

The contiguous frontier between Morocco and the French Al- 
gerian possessions justified the French Government in suggest- 
ing that, in return for certain concessions in Egypt and other 
quarters where English and French interests conflicted, England 
should accord a free hand to France in Morocco. A scheme was 
devised by the able Minister of Foreign Affairs at Paris, M. 
Delcasse; and, in order to disarm opposition both in France and 
abroad, the plan was described as one of "pacific penetration." 
Lord Lansdowne, on the part of the English Foreign Office, as- 
sented to the proposed arrangement, but there were other Powers 
possessing interests in Morocco. Spain and Italy required assur- 
ances as to the effect of these measures upon their pwn preten- 
sions, but no attention was paid to the ominous silence of Ger- 
many, nor were the inhabitants of Morocco itself taken into ac- 
count. It was thought it would be sufficient if the Sultan's 
assent could be secured; but, early in 1904, when the inhabitants 
in the neighborhood of Tangier began to realize the menace to 
Moorish independence implied in the public announcement that 
the Anglo-French negotiations had been concluded and that Eng- 
land had accorded the free hand which France desired in Moroc- 
co, the greatest bitterness and apprehension were manifested, 
especially when it was understood that the French offer of a 
loan of fifty million francs to the Shereefian Government was 
conditional upon the establishment of French inspectors at the 
various custom-houses of the Moorish ports. 

The acceptance by the Sultan of this loan was the signal for 
disturbances. Among other incidents, foreign residents were at- 
tacked at their villa near Tangier, where the various legations 
are situated, and were carried off by night to the mountains, 
where they were held as hostages to extort ransom from the Sul- 
tan; and, later on, the road from Tangier to Fez became so 
insecure that the French special Mission to the capital was obliged 
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to proceed by water to Laraehe, where the military escort which 
had been sent from Fez to accompany the Minister and his party 
had been constrained to await their presence, as the escort itself 
was afraid to venture nearer to Tangier. 

On the arrival of M. Saint Bene Taillandier at Fez, negotia- 
tions were at first cordial enough. The Sultan acceded to the 
establishment of French inspectors at the custom-houses, and 
also authorized the appointment of a French officer to command 
the native military or police force at Tangier. 

Further advances were soon required to enable the improvident 
Government at Fez to maintain its authority, but the Sultan re- 
luctantly refused to sanction the conditional measures of ad- 
ministrative and military control to be exercised by French 
officials throughout the Sultanate, and with the best of reasons, 
since Abd-el-Aziz had been warned by the TJlema and other 
notables that, should he accede to any such arrangement as the 
French proposed, it would certainly cost him the throne and 
possibly his life. 

Some display of force had now become essential to insure the 
success of the French scheme. 

Unfortunately for M. Delcasse, the temper of the majority in 
the French Chamber of Deputies was strongly opposed to any 
outlay, or even to any manoeuvre which might afford the armies 
or the navies of France an opportunity to win distinction. M. 
Jean Jaures, the president of the Socialist group and the leader 
of the Chamber, declared that not a single franc nor a single 
soldier should be devoted to any military adventure in Morocco. 

In consequence of this decision, the Mission at Fez found itself 
in a most embarrassing position and without any available means 
to overcome the Sultan's terrified refusal to advance further on 
the path along which he had been thus far successfully lured. 

This was the state of affairs on the 29th of March, 1905, when 
the Kaiser visited Tangier. 

The Emperor of Germany declared on landing that he did not 
recognize the right of any Power to exercise a predominant con- 
trol in Morocco. 

William II was accompanied by Count von Tattenbach, "who 
had formerly represented the German Government at the 
Shereefian Court and who thoroughly understood both the men 
with whom he had to deal and the situation. This envoy was 
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presently despatched to Fez in order to prevent the consumma- 
tion of the French plans. The means at his disposition were 
also limited, but they were sufficient. 

The German Minister informed the Sultan that the Emperor 
would hold the Moorish Government to existing agreements 
with, Germany, agreements based partly upon the Madrid Con- 
vention of 1880, which assured to each of the ten signatory 
Powers the advantage of the •most-favored-nation clause, and 
partly on a subsequent commercial treaty with Germany which 
had also been ratified. 

This procedure on the part of such a power as Germany con- 
stituted an insuperable obstacle to the Sultan's adhesion to the 
French demands for an exclusive control, in return for the further 
financial assistance of which the Sultan still stood in such 
desperate need. It was evident that Abd-el-Aziz could not defy, 
alone and unaided, the power of Germany. Would the French 
lend him armed assistance? No? In that case, the Sultan 
could neither shirk nor disavow his treaty obligations to Ger- 
many. Count von Tattenbach consequently succeeded in holding 
up the French Mission at Fez; and, the appeal of M. Delcasse 
for support being again rejected by the Chaniber of Deputies, no 
other course was left to the French Minister of Foreign Affairs 
but to resign. Thus not only was the doom of French pacific 
penetration in Morocco apparently disposed of, but the downfall 
of the most brilliant Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Third 
Eepublic was also assured. 

The Sultan of Morocco breathed again, yet how was his urgent 
need for financial assistance to be met, since his only certain 
source of revenue, the receipts derived from the Moorish customs, 
had already been pledged to the French? 

A firm of German financiers now opportunely offered a small 
loan to meet immediate necessities, the advance to be covered or 
guaranteed by the transfer of Government land in the neighbor- 
hood of Tangier and the other ports. This apparently unim- 
portant transaction may ultimately prove extremely disadvan- 
tageous to English interests, since it might gravely imperil the 
security of Gibraltar should Tangier pass under the control of 
a possibly hostile Power. The British Foreign Office, indeed, had 
been repeatedly implored, both by English merchants and by 
military and naval experts, to include the neutralization of Tan- 
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gier in the Anglo-French agreement while it was yet time; but 
so eager were the British atithorities not to offend their French 
friends that this precaution had been neglected. 

Another disturbing arrangement presently became known. Sir 
Arthur Nieolson, the former British Minister at Tangier, had 
induced the Sultan to entrust the erection of a new pier at that 
port to an English concessionnaire. The lately constructed pier 
now required repairs, and the concession for this work has been 
secured by Count von Tattenbach for a German firm. Nor was 
this all. Tangier had been chiefly dependent for its communica- 
tions with Gibraltar upon two small cattle-transports belonging 
to a local firm. The service was irregular, and there was only a 
steamer every other day. We now learn that one of the great 
German companies is to put on a daily winter service of large 
passenger - vessels, and thus, imperceptibly, the predominant 
influence at the gate city of Morocco is passing into German 
hands, chiefly owing to British indifference and inertia. 

Singularly enough, the immediate effect of this German inter- 
vention upon native opinion throughout the Sultanate itself 
seems to have been to tranquilize, in some measure, the hitherto 
rapidly increasing dislike to foreigners, and to modify the wide- 
spread disaffection of the subjects of the Sultan. The danger of 
being deprived of their independence by the French appears also 
to have rendered the population more disposed to stand by their 
own ruler; while the latter, on his part, now realizes the neces- 
sity of deferring to native opinion where measures of importance 
are concerned. 

Let us now consider the probable result to foreign interests 
generally of this failure of the French to assume control in 
Morocco. Had M. Delcasse been as effectually supported in the 
French Parliament as he was by Great Britain and Spain, 
Morocco might have become a second French possession like Mada- 
gascar, or another protectorate according to the Tunisian pat- 
tern. 

Life and property might have been eventually rendered secure, 
but only, as in these above-mentioned cases, by the employment 
of a considerable armed force. All commercial advantages, how- 
ever, would have been ultimately reserved for French firms and 
colonists. It is true that the Anglo-Hispano-French agreement 
stipulated that no tariff should be imposed, invidiously affecting 
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subjects of other nationalities, during a period of thirty years, 
a term equivalent merely to an instant in the life of a com- 
munity, a limitation that would not protect the interests even 
of a single generation. 

The chief advantage to be secured in Morocco, to wit, Govern- 
ment concessions for building roads, for improving the ports 
and for other public works, these, even from the very outset, 
would have been assigned only to French Syndicates. 

In the mean time, the protection to life and property, where 
subjects of other nations were concerned, might have proved 
problematic, especially in view of the unwillingness of the 
French to incur expense or to employ either their army or their 
navy in Morocco except under the most extreme pressure. The 
French were, indeed, prepared to accept any advantage which the 
clever scheme of M. Delcasse might secure, but they did not pro- 
pose to assume any of the responsibilities which the plan might 
entail. It was "take all and give nothing." Even the fifty 
million francs loaned to the Sultan were not provided, nor even 
guaranteed, by the French Government. The loan was merely 
floated at the risk of private subscribers by La Banque de Paris 
et des Pays bos. 

Now, however, since the German intervention, the mood in 
France may possibly change, and the Kaiser's insistence may yet 
arouse the sentiment of patriotic determination which was not 
indeed strong enough to make his countrymen support the 
French Foreign Minister, who had contributed so largely to the 
prestige and respect which France everywhere enjoyed, but may 
awaken a sentiment which may now lead the country to commit 
itself to that very policy of military adventure which the French 
declined to undertake when only Moorish opposition was to be 
feared. Even should the Eepublic finally succeed in establishing 
the exclusive control over Morocco to which the French colonial 
party still aspires, her statesmen may do well to remember that, 
should France ever become entangled in any dangerous struggle, 
either at home or abroad, this policy may provoke, at some such 
inopportune moment, a general Moslem upheaval, not only 
throughout Algeria and Tunis, but even in far-off Timbuctoo, 
as well as in Morocco. In this case, the latter territory might 
yet become for France a veritable African Manchuria. 

Against such dismal possibilities, France, it is true, is forti- 
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fled by alliances and understandings; but who shall assert that 
either England or Spain will actually draw the sword on behalf 
of their recent friend, although there are writers who suggest, 
even now, that the United States might do well to join this pos- 
sible coalition against the alleged aggressions of the German 
Emperor. 

Let us hope, however, that no such warlike previsions may be 
realized. The tide of opinion throughout the world has set 
strongly in favor of peace and good will among the nations. 

To return to Morocco, the best means of securing some modi- 
cum of law and order in that unfortunate country may be for the 
Powers who adhered to the Madrid Convention to appoint dele- 
gates or advisers to assist the Sultan in his attempts to wisely 
administer his Sultanate, since, fortunately, Abd-el-Aziz, unlike 
the Sultan of Turkey, really desires reform. He must, however, 
first be rendered secure upon his throne, and ultimately be so 
guided that his efforts may yield some practical result beyond 
merely filling the pockets of the syndicates of any one single 
Power. 

It must, however, be admitted that, when we consider the 
Morocco problem either from a French or from an English point 
of view, the outlook seems sufficiently discouraging. France was 
divided in her councils from the first, while England has played 
the curious role of a backer at all costs of French policy. The 
strangeness of this very exaggerated disinterestedness has at- 
tracted the attention of Germany, since the slight consideration 
secured by Great Britain in Egypt or at other points of Anglo- 
French contact seemed but trifling compensations for the aban- 
donment of the dominant influence which England had hitherto 
exercised in Morocco, thanks to a long succession of able and 
popular representatives. The Emperor William has not hesi- 
tated, therefore, to profit by the French uncertainties, as well as 
by the English abandonment of the young Sultan, not a little of 
whose trouble was due to having followed the advice of that 
Power. 

England and France, on joining hands with all the ardor 
rather of long-parted friends than of former rivals, had more- 
over indulged in somewhat premature rejoicing elicited by the 
defeat which it was alleged M. Delcasse had inflicted upon Ger- 
man diplomacy. Had not this gifted minister strengthened the 
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alliance of France with Kussia, and had not this alliance been 
supplemented by friendly agreements with England, with Spain 
and with Italy? True; but one decided leader who knows his 
own mind and can dispose of such resources as the German 
Empire commands may prove to be a host who must still be 
taken into account. 

It is yet too early to judge how Morocco herself may ultimately 
be affected by German policy. The local interests at stake are, 
however, scarcely sufficiently important to Germany for that 
Power to risk a war. 

Probably the Emperor may content himself with drawing the 
Morocco herring across the trail of these Franco-English and 
Franco-European agreements. Should they go to pieces under 
the strain to which he thus subjects them by his Morocco play, 
it is possible that he may then frankly extend that redoubtable 
"mailed fist" and once more exclaim: "Why not let us all be 
friends !" 

If this opportunity should be offered, perhaps " the other boys " 
had best come in as gracefully as may be, since bankrupt Morocco 
can scarcely be considered worth a European conflagration. 

Ion Pbedioaeis. 
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